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him as a great logician by reason of his pioneer conception that even the most abstract logic rests on ethical and social theories.
What was true of the Smithsonian and the Coast Survey was true also of such scientific foundations as the American Philosophical Society, the American Academy of Sciences, and the museums of natural history; their publications during the war years show that the interests of the prewar period continued to yield new fruits in ethnology, mathematics, and the physical sciences. Similarly a survey of the Annual of Scientific Discovery reveals that European advances in the various fields were duly* received in America and that publications at home maintained the level of those that preceded the crisis.
This does not mean that the war had no effect at all in presenting scientists with problems. On the contrary, the American Journal of Science published papers on explosive forces in gunpowders; the National Academy of Sciences investigated for the Surgeon General methods of testing the purity of whiskey, of medical importance in the war, and pursued ad hoc researches in the fields of counterfeit coins, weights and measures, and ballistics. The list of patent inventions suggests that impetus was given by the war to work in magnetoelectric lights for signaling as well as in ballistics. The American Medical Association devoted in its annual meetings sections to military hygiene. Surgeon General William Hammond, before a crisis in his relations with the Secretary of War removed him from office by court-martial, published a pioneer treatise on military hygiene. But by and large the war did little to divert scientific investigation from paths already marked. It may possibly have postponed the discussion of Darwinism, but it was merely a postponement.
The publications issued during the war years indicate that scholars in linguistics went about their work much as usual. Classical studies were augmented by the publication of Greek and Latin texts and grammars. Of these, one of the most important was William Goodwin's second edition of his Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb. Even more than in the first edition (1860) Goodwin, Eliot professor of Greek at Harvard, rejected metaphysical German concepts of Greek syntax and advanced knowledge of the field through his own power of classification and insight into meanings. The last year of the ^ar also saw the publication of Francis A. March's,Method of Philological Study of the English